256        To the Countess of Upper Ossory      [irso

I have nofc a word more to say. If you think I might as
well not have written, I think so too j but at least it proves
that I thought on you; and it proves, too, that in the most
glorious reign in our annals, there was one moment in
which one had nothing to commend.

2082.   To THE COUNTESS OP UPPER OSSOEY.

Strawberry Hill, Aug. 16, 1780.

No wonder you were charmed with Mount Edgcumbe,
Madam. You have described it justly by saying, ' It has the
beauties of all other places added to peculiar beauties of its
own.' You must have felt, too, for its Lord and Lady, who
last year beheld above one hundred ancient oaks growing
exactly where they ought, felled to make room for a battery!
I was not less pleased with your phrase of the old gentle-
woman's ' open-armed way of receiving you. * You must have
been touched with her cordiality, when you express it so
significantly, for you have given a picture in one epithet, that
is more pathetic than a description, I have no prospects, no
adventures, to send your Ladyship in return. My own little
landscape is brown and parched. A sultry east wind has
reigned for eight-and-twenty days, and left us neither grass
nor leaves. This is the third summer that our climate
has been growing as Asiatic as our government; and the
Macphersons and Dalrymples, I suppose, will hail the epoch
of the introduction of camels and dromedaries in lieu of
flocks of sheep; yet a Kussian fleet riding in the Downs is
a little drawback on our Ottoman dignity.

Lady Barrymore is not dead, as I told you, Madam, but
better. The Parliament too, I hear, is not to be dissolved
till next month. We news-writers cannot always warrant
our goods, nor are falsities a discredit to the profession.
Paragraphs of news are like roasted chestnuts; not one in if you will not be so
